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Agriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 
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MAINE FARMER. 
Report 
Of the Corresponding Secretary of the Kennebec Co. 
Agricultural Society. 
To rue Hon. Parr C. Jonnson, Sec’y of State— 

Sir—Herewith I send you the statements of the 
several competitors for premiums offered by the K. 
Co. Ag. Society, also the Report of the Treasurer in 
regard to the expenditure of the funds of said Socie- 
ty. It gives me pleasure to be able to state, that not 
only in our own County, but in many others of the 
State, there is an increased attention being paid to 
the “parent art.” The season during the past year 
has been one very peculiar in its changes and in the 
irregularity which was experienced in different por- 
tions of our State. The winter lingered long in the 
“lap of May,” much to the annoyance of the far- 
It was not until the 20th of the month that 
we had any of the warm breezes and refreshing 
showers so peculiar to spring and so full of hope to 
the cultivators of the soil. Previous to that, it had 
been cold, stormy and frosty, and, as is usual when 
visited by such weather, we were daily greeted with 
murmuring at the present, and gloomy forebodings 
of the future. From the 20th till haying (18th July) 
we had a beautiful season, in which the influences 
of sun and showers were happily combined, and veg- 
etation of all kinds came forward with a rapidity 
that soon gave anearnest of abundant crops. After 
this period, a drouth commenced, which inthe wes- 
tern sections of the State was unparallelled for dur- 
atron and severity, and which in this County cur- 
tailed the amount of almost every species of crop. 
Yet although the amount was diminished, the qual- 
ity was good. Wheat, beg sown late, escaped the 
weevil, and either because the black sea variety was 
more generally sown, which resists the rust, or be- 
cause the season was nat such ae to induce the ruct, 
but very little complaint has been heard of damage 
from that evil. Indian corn ripened well where the 
drouth permitted it to arrive to a proper growth— 
some fields were however so badly fired that but lit- 
tle except fodder was gathered. 

Potatoes were diminished in quantity but were 
never better in quality. There is an increased de- 
mand made every year upon us, from abroad, for this 
article, and of course there is a corresponding in- 
crease of attention to the culture. The varieties 
which are held in most estimation in this County are 
the Chenango (Philadelphias,) long reds, and the 
pink eyes. The Rehans have probably had their 
day, although they are a prolific variety and may 
come into more general use than they now are. Ap- 
ples were abundant and excellent. 

In regard to stock, no importations into the County 
have come to our knowledge. The attention which 
began some time ago to be paid to swine has not di- 
minished, although pork has not brought its custom- 
ary price in the market. The favorite breed isthe 
Berkshires, and in the attention to this, a former very 
excellent breed is in a fair way to become extinct 
among us, viz: the Bedford. We deem it a matter 
of special regret that there is not a full blood Bed- 
ford to be found in the County. 

The fluctuation in the wool market, and the low 
price which that article bears, have induced many 
farmers to diminish their flocks. 

Large working oxen have been in good demand, 
and our farmers still keep up a good degree of en- 
terprise in having the best breeds, and pride in kee- 
ping them ina thrifty, growing condition. 

The cattle Shows in the several counties were 
well attended and passed off with satisfaction to all 
interested. That ofthe Kennebec County was su- 
perior in the number and excellence of working ox- 
en and steers exhibited at any of its former shows. 
Since the last annual report, a new Society has been 
organized in the county which divided the funds 
received from this State. 

Te spirit which leads to the increase of Agri- 
cultural Societies, is one which should be encour- 
aged by acorresponding liberality on the part of the 
State, inasmuch as the benefits are reciprocal. The 
former causing a thirst for agricultural knowledge, 
and bringing about an increase in the value of farms, 
stock and taxable property, as well as making the 
farmer more happy, more contented and more pat- 
riotic, and the latter feeding and fostering this feel- 
ing, and thereby binding him with the cords of in- 
terest and love to the prosperity, the elevation and 
the defence of the State. The donations of the 
State have hitherto had this effect,and a conti nuance 
and increase of it will ever be follewed with the 
same results. Besides, they serve as a balance 
wheel to the fiscal concerns of the societies, regu- 
lating the deficiences which may arise from the ap- 
cathy of those who can but will not, or from the ina- 
bility of those would but cannot contribute to the 
support of the Society. “Agriculture, says Taylor 
in his Arator,is the guardian of liberty and the moth- 
er of wealth.” Government will be wise to cherish 
a calling which is characterized by such attributes, 
and a little timely additional encouragement freely 
and cordially bestowed, will become like the seed 
sown upon good ground, productive of benefits an 
hundred fold. 

Very respectfully, your Ob’t Ser’t 
FE. HOLMES, Cor. Sec. Ken. Co, Ag. Soe 
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Tuscarora Hoc.—We have just examined the 
carcase ofa Tuscarora Hog, killed by Messrs. J. & J. 
Glidden of this town, which we think had the most 
pork in the smallest bundle of any hog that. we ever 
saw. He weighed, the day after being slaughtered 
446 lbs. He was three years anda few months old, 
measured only four feet and three inches from the 
insertion of his ears to the insertion of his tail, and 
girted five feetthree inches. He afforded over two 
hundred weight of clear pork. 


Agricultural Meeting at the State House. 
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and soon made his appearance, the reporter was the 
only “friend of Agriculture” that assembled at the 
meeting, till near the hour of seven, other friends 
then straggled in, but the number was not so great 
as might be wished, considering the important na- 
ture of the subjects for which these meetings were 
called. 

I am not of the number of those who decry poli- 
tics and politicians, for I hold political science, in 
high estimation, and honor all politicians who right- 
ly estimate the dignity of their high vocation. Nor 
am I willing to bestow censure upon any ; even the 
agricultural portion of the members of the Legisla- 
ture, for neglecting the Agricultural meetings, when 
political duties intervene and obstruct their attend- 
ance. They are sent here for political purposes, 
and these they should perform, honestly and indus- 
triously, and in that manner which will insure the 
approbation of theirown consciences and of their 
constituents. This is the first and highest duty 
which they owe to their electors, whose servants 
they are, and no right judging man would ask them 
toturn aside from their political duties, for any 
other public or secular purpose whatever. 

The agricultural meetings at the State House are 
holden on Wednesday evenings, and that evening 
was selected purposely to accommodate the mem- 
bers of the Legislature ; for there are no political 
meetings, or other known engagements, which may 
necessarily prevent the attendance of a respectable 
portion of the Legislature. It would be inferred 
that the farmers, whe constitute a goodly portion of 
the members, would on no account suffer these 
meetings togo by unimproved. When such men 
as Dr’s Bates, Holmes and Nourse, and when save 


Wood, will leave their personal and private en- 
gagements, and ride miles for the purpose of im- 
parting and receiving information in relation to the 
onbjoot of Agriculture, Witch lice canfeseedly at the 
foundation of all other interests, it would very 
naturally be supposed, that on such evenings, the 
Hall of assembling would be thronged with anxious 
and concerned visitants—These gentlemen are 
practical and scientific Agriculturalists, and we 
venture to say, that should they advertise a lecture 
on Agricu!ture in almost any of the towns and villa- 
ges of our State, and charge a fee for admittance, 
that their meetings would be attended by numerous, 
respectable and intelligent auditors, and money 
would be readily exchanged for instruction. It is a 
little singular then, that these gentlemen cannot suc- 
ceed in obtaining an audience of a week evening at 
the State House in Augusta, during the session of 
the Legislature, a period when visitors throng the 
Capitol from every part of the State. Yet such, it 
must be confessed is the fact. “The friends of Ag- 
riculture,” who attend the Agricultural meetings at 
the State House, are “few and far between.” I would 
say to all those, who plead the all absorbing nature 
of politics, as a hindrance, “these things ye ought 
to have done and not to have left the other undone.” 
An attendance upon these meetings would fit the 
legislator to discharge his political duties in a bet- 
ter manner, for he would thereby obtain much use- 
ful information, “fresh from the people,” in relation 
to the one great and prominent interest of our State. 
I trust the members of the Legislature, and the peo- 
ple of Augusta will wake upon this matter, and 
give these meetings at least an equality of consid- 
eration with Ladies’ Fairs, and lectures on Moral 
Reform. 

The whole number of attendants this evening is 
less than twenty-five, al! told. Presidemt and Sec- 
retary of the former meetings being absent, Mr. 
Lane called to order, and nominated Mr. Fostei of 
Winthrop, for Chairman. Mr. Baxter, of Wilton, 
then moved that the meeting adjoarn without day, 
as it was evident there was uot interest enough 
felt by the friends of agriculture to warrant the 
continuance of a series of meetings as was contem- 
plated by the first movers, - 

An Irish historian in his chapter on snakes, dis- 
poses of them summarily, thus—“Saakes in Ire- 
land—there are none”—In like manner 1 might 
include the proceedings of the “meeting of the 
frienc's of agriculture,” for the whole object of pro- 
ceeding to organize, was to vote to proceed—to no 
proceedings, for the evening, which object was 
readily accomplished without any one’s speaking 


against time, 
’ J] 
Silk Machine. 

Mr. Houmes :—Being informed that you are fa- 
vorably inclined toward American industry, I take 
the liberty to address you, to inform you, and through 
you and your valuable paper, the people of your 
State—who are disposed to raise their own silk, that 
we have here a labor saving apparatus for their 
use, far superior to any we have ever heard of at the 
East—it 

Ist. Secures the most perfect ventilation to the 
worm in ail its stages, thereby rendering them 
healthy at all times. 

2d. It enables the tender to change them with 
great rapidity,—even 100,000 per hour. 

3d. It furnishes the most complete winding 
chambers, exactly suited to the wishes of the worm. 

4th. The cocoons can be gathered from these 
chambers five hundred per cent faster than from any 


venerable men as Joseph H. Jenne, and Major way of Errata. ' 


5th. It canbe adapted toa room of any size, and 
may be used in any spare room or parlor without 
injury. * 
6th. It may be made by any one who can use & 
hand saw and hammer, and at an expense little more 
than that of plain shelves—being the most simple 
and most economical as well as the best method of 





fitting up a cocoonery, ever yet invented either in i 


Europe or America. 
A letter enclesing one dollar current in New 





York and Boston, free of expense to the proprietor 
shall be answered, and enclose a perfect « ving 
; ( “3 ption so pe “> plain tint it : 
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Any printer who will publish the above and for- 
ward one number of the paper containing the notice 
to the inventor shall be entitled to a right tor his 
own use. 

My apparatus is anxiously enquired for from T'ep- 
nessee to New Hampshire, and we can, we must 
and we witt make our own silk.—Enclosed isa 
emal! specimen of silk the growth and manufac- 
ture of Ohio. Respectfully yours, 

A. Spauprxe, M. D. 

Marietta, Ohio, Jan. 5, 1842. 

Nore.—We cheerfully comply with Dr. Spal- 
ding’s request. Ifhis machine will do what he 
says it will, it is an invaluable improvement. 

The specimen of silk which accompanied the a- 
hove is a beautiful figured pattern, equal to any 
imported from Lyons, or any other place, and fully 
proves that we can make ourown silk. By suita- 
ble encouragement the U. States could supply 
themse!ves and all the world besides with silk of 
any description. Ep. 


—<p>>—— 
Salathiel cor; :laineth of our P. D's. blunders, and 
giveth a chapter on Pines. 
$ Saco River, Jan. 4, 1841. 

Dear Doctor :—Your divil deserves a scratched 
back from a Catamount’s claw, for dating the ap- 
pearance of the animal which caused such a con- 
sternation and turn out in our midst, twenty years 
later than he really came among us. Instead of 
1837, I wrote, or should have written 1817 as the 
period of the Painter hunt. However, if your type 
sticker will correct the error, we will compromise 
the affront, and instead of the ferocity of the Cata- 
mount, we will mutually exhibit to each other the 
playfulness of young Kitty-mounts.—Thus much by 


I see in your article on Pine trees, you say, “the 
pitch pine is not abundant in Maine.” It only shows 
that you have not travelled up and down Saco River 
or passed much timgin York County. The upper 
part of Hollis, four square miles at least, is all pitch 
pine plain. Most that were large enough for mill 
logs have been cut in years past, but enough is still 
taken off yearly for domestic use. The growth of 
the plains is considered valuable for wood, and the 
pitch pine, after being seasoned makes a good hot 
fire. Much of it is hauled into the Saco market, 
whence it is shipped to Boston. Itis burned in fur- 
naces and in steam Boats. Standish and Baldwin 
in Cumberland County have still more extensive 
plains, from which timber of moderate size is yet ob- 
tained, and great quantities of wood is yearly sent 
downthe Cumberland and Oxford Canal. There 
are likewise, extensive plains, covered with pitch 
pine, in Brownfield and Fryeburg, still further up 
the River in Oxford County. The beautiful village 
of Fryeburg is situated on a pine plain, and the peo- 
ple of Fryeburg village number a goodly proportion 
of thriving and wealthy farmers. The plain produ- 
ces light crops, corn, peas, beans, &c. but nothing 
of grass. The real farms are made from the broad 
intervale, which lies directly back of the village 
and is unsurpassed by any soil in the State for its 
fertility. It produces grass of the best quality, of 
every variety, and toa great amount. 

Almost all the towns in York County contain 
pitch pine plains. Saco has its share, and much of 
it has been converted into farms. It is easy of til- 
lage, but the man who depends on.it, must work 
hard for a living. Waterboro’ can number its acres 
of plain in bigfigures. The farmers in that town 
convert much of it into charcoal, which finds a 
ready sale in the Portland market. Lyman, Wells, 
Sandford, and the Berwicks may be enumerated, as 
including within their limits a vast extent of the 
same description of soil. 

The County West of Saco River, comprising all 
of York County,resembles more nearly, New Hamp- 
shire, than Maine in all its distinctive features. 
The north part of the County, if not mountainous is 
hilly, and as Granite as the Granite State. The 
middle and lower towns bear a similar relation to 
the lower towns in New Hampshire, comprised in 
Strafford and Rockingham Counties. 

Pitch-pine-plains, were once as little esteemed as 
self-righteousness, the possession of which makes a 
man’s poverty the more apparent. Men used to 
wonder that o/her men would purchase, much less 
settle themselves for life upon it. An old man 
hereabouts used to account for all such locations, by 
presuming, thatthe different varieties of soil were 
suited to the different varieties of people,—so that 
where there was pitch pine plain there were pitch 
pine people to live on and cultivate it. 

Recent years have brought our pine plains into 
good repute. The timber is first valuable, and next 
the wood, and then there are those who declare that 
its soil, has never been duly valued for cultivation. 

White oak too grows abundantly in this county, 
and is much used for ship building, If you want 
white oak acorns for planting in Kennebec, just 
send some agents and you may be supplied free of 
all cost—though may be the children and squirrels 
wi'l complain of any abatement of their winter stores. 
The shrub oak grows on all the pine plains. Red 
and yellow oak is also abundant. Wehave in ad- 
dition a goodly quantity of the walnut, which is val- 

The White Pie on this River is mostly of the 
black sapling variety, and reproduces itself; so we 
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urty years since, of all the pinetrees_ 











































































quite neglected.—They only bide theirtime. _ 

One of our old weather cocks, who in times past 
observed the changes ofthe weather as readily as 
the one that surmounts the church spire indicates 
them by turning, used to say that when the first 
snow comes upon the ground ina thawed state,— 
“look out for a nasty winter.” The saying is ver- 
rified, sq far as this one has proceeded. "Tis dirty 
and slopy and yet chilly enough to keep a fellow in 
a perpetual fit of the shivers, 

Yours truly, 

Nort.—We are not much acquainted with the 
Saco region, except in the upper parts around Peq- 
uawket and where we have seen a few of the pitch 
pines. : 

We have\some doubts about our friend’s yellow 
pine being any thing more than a variety of one of 
the others, ts difference being occasioned by cir- 
cumstances of soil &c. We should like to see 
some of the yellow oaks that he speaks of. 

The forest trees of Maine ought to be examined 
and carefully described. We once commenced that 
work, and ‘made considerable progress—but—but 
circumstances which never ought to have visited us, 
compelled ys to relinquish the undertaking.—Ep. 


eo 
Sick Cow. 


Mr. Homers :—My sister who is a widow, pur- 
chased a cow last spring that had just calved, _short- 
ly afterwards the cow was taken sick, her water 
resembling blood, she grew weak and lost her ap- 
petite, and could not walk without staggering. 
Shortly after, she apparently recovered, but soon 
became stiff in her limbs, particularly her foreshoul- 
ders and legs, so that it was with difficulty she 
could walk or lie down, and continued in this state 
for three months, she become very poor although 
possessing a good appetite, and being well fed hav- 
ing provender every day, had great difficulty to lie 
down or get up, and was given up as past cure, 
when feppeuiiz tw bo unu visit, EP xccormmentcd a 
table spoonful of spirits of turpentine applied between 
the horns every morning, and in three or four days 
the stiffness left her. and she began to gain flesh 
rapidly, gives a good mess of milk, and is now a val- 
uable cow, no other medicine except a little salt pe- 
tre after the spirits turpentine was applied. It is now 
about three months since the remedy was applied. 
If you think this worthy of a place, you are at liber- 
ty to publish it. WILLIAM BURNS. 


SALATHIEL. 


: —<— 
Agricultural Survey: 
Ruta Bagas—Straw and other poor fodder. 

Mr. Hoimes :—My old friend Ruta Baga, seems 
to be in a fair way “to get more kicks than coppers.” 
For this I am really sorry, but I cannot help it. I 
will cheerfully acknowledge my own obligations to 
him, and tender him my best wishes still. Or, in 
other words, to lay aside all metaphor, and converse 
about stubborn facts, I will relate some which came 
under my own immediate observation. 

Last winter, we all know, was one of considera- 
ble severity—the ground covered with snow unusu- 
ally long, and hay scarce. I was conscious in the 
beginning of winter, that I was short of hay fora 
moderate one; but being plentifully provided with 
roots, I concluded to risk the chance. The sever- 
ity of the winter, however brought my cattle and 
sheep to short allowance. 

In managing my sheep through thé winter, I did 
not give them more than two thirds, if I did more 
than half asmuch hay as they would eat; and I 
should think nearer the latter quantity than the for- 
mer. Besides this, they had about one third ofa 
bushel of Ruta Bagas to 20 sheep per day. My 
sheep did well. Of 14 lambs I lost but one, and 
that was as smart as any when first dropped, dnd the 
dam one of the likeliest and best mothers in the 
flock. It somehow got chilled in the snow. 

I would further observe, that the last spring was 
an unfortunate one for lambs; for as far as my en- 
quiries extended more than half the number drop- 
ped, perished. ‘I took considerable pains to enquire 
of some of the most careful farmers in town, as to 
the treatment of their flocks; and was unable to 
find that the most careful attendance made much 
difference. One farmer in particular, and one who 
always tends his cattle well, told me that besides 
giving his sheep a plenty of hay, he fed to thema 
quantity of corn, the amount of which I do not rec- 
ollect. He stated further to me that one other far- 
mer in the nei who fed roots to his sheep 
(I forget the kind) did not lose but one lamb in near- 
ly thirty. The farmer first referred too lost more 
than half of his. 

One farmer who keeps a hundred sheep or more 
and fed on nothing but hay, was equally fortunate 
with me; but his lambs with the exception of two 
or three were dropped late, which perhaps may ac- 
count for his good fortune. 

I can further testify that healthy cattle, when 
seantily fed on the poorest fodder, may still be kept 
in a healthy, thriving state, by feeding them daily 
with a moderate quantity of Ruta Bagas a day, say 
a half apeckorso. Ofthis I have had two fair tri- 
als—one of them last winter, and one of them some 
4 or 5S years ago. 1 

What the value of Ruta Bagas are, compared 
with potatoes or other roots, I cannot say ; but it is 
a burlesque on common sense to talk as some do 
about them. 

















Winthrop, Jan, 27, 1842. 
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' EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 
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tte , . have nothing 0 say at presen’ 
may easily be tried, and proved to a demonstration 
what itis; and I shall be happy to record experi- 
ments of this kind. 

I should also be equally happy to record experi- 
ments, showing by accurate test, the comparative 
value of all green food for feeding cattle of every 
description. J. H. J. 
Peru, Dee. 11, 1841. 
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—<>_—_ 
To the Farmers and Mechanics of 
Maine. 


Mr. Houmes :—To make the Maine Farmer the 
most of a blessing to the Farmers and Mechanics 
of these United States, is the object of the propri- 
etors and Editor. Todo this, we wish persons of 
theory or experience to send communications on the 
following subjects, to the Farmer office, that the 
public may have the benefit thereof, and that the 
paper may be what it was designed to be, the me- 
dium of communication for farmers and mechanics. 
1. Inwhat way canswamp mud be used as a 
manure to the best advantage, and on what land ? 
2. What portion of our farms ought to be kept 
in tillage, and to what crops ought they to be appli- 
ed? 

3. Ought wheat to be made the principal tilled 
crop in the present state of our country ? 

4. What is the profit of an average crop of 
wheat, compared with Indian corn, barley, oats, or 
oats and peas ? 

5. May not wheat be made the surest crop of 
any, with proper manure, tillage and a proper se- 
lection and change of seed by importation or other- 
wise? 

6. How much capital ought to be used each 
year on a farm of from one to two hundred acres of 
land ? 

7. How much neat or other stock ought to be 


raised or kept on our farms of from one to two hun- 
ared acres, t0 be te Most profitable ¢ 


8. Ought the State of Maine to he a stock rais- 
ing or a grain raising State, or both; and if both, 
in what proportions ought they to be pursued ? 

9. What are the natura] advantages of the State 
of Maine compared with other States in the Union? 

10. To what extent would it be proper to pur- 
sue the mechanic arts ? 

11. What ought to be the policy of the Legis- 
lature and State as respects agriculture and the Me- 
chanic arts ? 

12. Does agriculture and the Mechanic arts 
more enrich a State than any other profession and 
in what proportion ? 

13. Ought religion and morals to be the first ob- 
ject in all States and nations ? 

14. Are not religion and morals best obtained by 
a due degree of fostering Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic arts, in union with teachers of piety, religion 
and morality ? 

Are not the morals of a country to be best known 
by female chastity andthe observance of the Sab- 
bath ? 

1G. Are not the root crops to be preferred to an 
extent as far as they can be used in our stocks, and 
exportation in point of profit ? 

17. Are not root crops the best cleansers of our 
soil from weeds, &c., if taken as good care of and 
as well tilled as they require. Would not all our 
grain pay well for weeding at least once a year ? 

18. Must we not introduce the weeding of grain 
crops as practised in England, France and other 
countries ? 

19. Are our long winters an objection to our 
State ? 

20. Are the longest lives ‘and greatest happi- 
ness best obtained in cold or hot countries; or in 
middle latitudes ? 

21. Has not elevation and other local causes, 
more effect upon climate than latitude ? 

Please Mr. correspondents to answer the above, 
and I will give you more. And you Mr. Editor cor- 
rect and select from the above. Let’s have no lazy 
persons within our reach. 

Jan. 28, 1842. 


Agriculture a Staff of Liberty. 


Mr. Houtmes :—Although I am not a subscriber 
to your valuable paper, still I have read much in the 
same. I think it is excellent because it is so useful. 
I thought I would write a short communication for 
you on Agricultural matters. If you will allow me 
just to speak one word of my father, I will state that 
he was one of the soldiers of the revolution, and 
fought like a brave man to defend the American 
soil. Of myself, I can say that I have through the 
whole of my life thus far, been a cultivator of this 
same soil, I feel a lively interest in the success of 
skillful farming, end, although I have not studied so 
much science as some of your correspondents, still 
Iam willing to give some of my views, hoping 
that if I commit blunders you will have the good- 
ness to correct them. In reading soise of your 
papers, I observed that one of your correspondents 
told much about how ee ae 
strengthen republican liberty. What! sai 
myself will agriculture strengthen the cause of lib- 
erty ? I was always a great liberty man, I inherited 
this from my father. This put me to thinking and 
I pondered for a long time. At last however by 
much thjnking I was induced to be'eve thet in ad- 
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community must reap from Agriculture it will be a 
great staff of liberty. 

I have read considerable of what moral amd po- 
litical writers have said on the subject of virtue, I 
I mean by this, independence resulting from own- 
ing some share in that soil which my father defend- 
ed: But I have not time nor talents gufficient 
to go through and exactly point out the why and 
the wherefore, that an improved Agriculture w 1 
bo a great staffof Liberty. But let me notice the 
legislators, I mean particularly those who have 


boasted so much about being liberty _ Now 
will they march directly up to this and 


advance this great interest, or shall I be under the 
necesity of calling them hypocrites. 1 wish not to ap- 
ch a hard word to 
despise hypocricy most heartily, I Yeel so much 
anxiety for the success of Agriculture that I would 

be willing to go to the seat of government and hold 

a private talk with each member of the Hen. Legis- 

Inture, and employ all the skill I can command to 

convince them that it is right that the government 

should patronize the farming interest. 

Rumford Jan. 1842. THOMAS PHELPS. 


bie —<—>— 
Political Philosophy. 

Mr. Hotmes :—I noticed that one of your corres- 
pondents spoke of Agriculture being connected 
with political philosophy. I was staggered very 
much, I could easily discover the connection be- 
tween natural philosophy and farming.—But what 
has the political philosopher to do with this subject ? 
I pondered and pondered, but without effect, I was 
totally in the dark. At length however I thought 
that I could see a fait gleam of light, and when I 
have satisfactorily investigated this subject, I shall 
just take the liberty to give my views through your 
colnmne. THOMAS PHELPS. 
Rumford Jan. 1842. 

—>>— 


A Vast Idea, 


T'o the Editor of the Maine Farmer and Mechan- 
ic's Advocale—Dear Sin—In your last nutnber of 
the ninth vol. you make some remarks and atnong 
other things you say that you shall “continue your 
exertions with renewed zeal and energy.” You re- 
fer to a writer in Europe, who says that the time 
will come when our Republic will be able to sus 
tain ia cowfort seven hundred millions of people. 
What a vast idea for the contemplation of the pol- 
ician, the political economist and the patriot! / 
The fouadation of all this mighy magnificence 
inust first of all be built upon agriculture. Agri- 
cultural science and agricultural skill and industry 
will constitute the true foundation of the future 
greatness of our country ; although there are other 
great interests that are inseparably interwoven with 
this nob.e branch of industry, which should neither 
be overlooked nor despised, ‘That our cottntry may 
be made capable of supporting an immense popu- 
lation is truth incontrovertible And a questioa 
may arise, will the immense population which in 
coming time will oover our Republic be furnished 
with the means of real and substantial happiness, 
or will the increase of population ever become on- 
y the mulliplication of wretchedness ? 

The future destuny of our couniry must depend 
much upon the measures of the government: I 
mean not only the general governmeut, but the 
state governments. I have cften made Whe asser- 
tion that agriculture properly conducted will con- 
stitute the foundation of our national sefety and 
happiness. This is a subject which calls loudly 
for the attention of the politician. Now is the 
time to begin to build the foundation of the future 
well being of the American Republic. 

If we cast our eyes upon modern Europe we 
shall behold enough to both delight and disgust the 
philanthropist. The rapid strides of European 
agricultural improvements which at first view might 
give us lively sensations of pleasure, serve rather 
to fil) the mind with a more decided hatred of cor- 
rupt aristocracy. Every advance made in agr cul- 
tural skill and in what would be termed the useful 
arts is calculated to increase the power and the 
happiness of a chosen few. In Europe the labor- 
ing poor are crushed to the earth, and the meas- 
ures of government in most countries are only 
calculated for the benefit of the rich and the mis- 
named great. Will the bitter waters of corrupt 
atistocracy ever flow into the agriculture of our 
America: forbid it patriotism !!! 

But | have often urged upon the attention of the 
government the importance and the necessity of 
pushing forward improvements in husbandry, and 
of rightly conducting the agriculture of our coun- 
try. Whether these opinions which I have public- 
ly given have ever arrested the attention of any of 
our Legislators | know not. Possibly | may have 
to encounter snarling crilics, who will call my ef- 
forts no other but visionary schemes or the most 
consummate folly. Be thatas it may, I shall do 
my duty and [ shall continue to urge this eubj ect 
upon the attention of the people and the govern- 
ment. 

I am little inclined to be sarcastic upon our Leg- 
islators: it is becoming in a private citizen to tes- 
pect the constituted authoritics of the land; but 
where is the utility in employing duplicity, deceit 
or flattery? The three great requisites of a Leg- 
islature are wisdom, energy and patriotism—a pol- 
itician may understand the beneficial effects which 
aa improved husbandry may have upon the happi- 
ness and destiny of a country, but through a lack 
of energy or patriotism may not be inclined to 4- 
dopt the necessary measures in order to produce 
the desired results. And again there is that mon- 
ster prejudice, that often stands in the way of wise 
legislation. Jeulousy is another great enomy that 
stands in the way—some no doubt think that # the 
Farmer rises they must sink—three grains of hon- 
esty would spare gentlemen all this trouble, I for 
one care not a farthing what may be one’s occupa- 
tion (if it be a useful employment) provided he be 
an honest and capable politician. 

One word Mr Editor in regard to myself and I 
will close, In your valedictory remarks you say 
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that “he most humble and retiring individaa} is a 
Ink in this chain of means which shall accomplish 
this object and cannot be spared.” 1 am willing to 
contribute my mite in carrying forward the great 
and noble purposes which it as the object of your 
paper to accomplish. Most cheerfully do 1 accord 
with your sentiment near the close of your re- 


marks ONWARD AND UPWARD OUR CowunTRY. 
; J. E. Roure. 


“MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. — 


An intelligent class can scarce ever be, ns a class, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- | 
less the character is deeply sunk, are suficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasurcs.—Everett. 








Rumford Jan. 3, 1842. 
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A Tale. 


Ma. Hotmes:—! know a farmer who has on his 
far an abundance of vegetable manure in a swamp 
not fur from his barn or hog pen, but he has used 
very little of it because of the expense of drawing 
it into his barn yard and hog pen! He admits i 
a very valuable manure mixed, &c. but O the ex- 
pense of drawing, although it may be done in the 
winter when labor 1s not bigh—but he says I shall 
have to hire,fand 1 have no money to pay, This is 
as 1 should expect of a man so much afraid of a lit- 
tle out lay, but his credit is such that any one who 
hae money would be glad to vest it in bis hands, if 
he was not frightened at a dollar outlay, But he 
‘esys, I dare not get in debt—the manure] know 
would enable me to raise treble what I now do— 
but it may be a dry season, or hail may destroy my 
crops, and then where shall be? In deit head 
and ears if 1 hire money. I ask if this doctrine 
would not prevent his drawing out the manure from 
his hog pen or barn yard if carried owt? Should 
he be sick in the spring, although his neighbor of. 
fered to do it and take pay in the profit that the 
manure would cause his farm to produce. Js it not 
the fact that our farmers fear too much, a little out- 


One who has much injured his interest by i. 
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Poultry again. 


OR WORKSHOP DIALOGUES. 


Geometry For Bors.—Dialogue 2. 

Charley.—Come Bob. I’m ina fix again, let’s have 
a little more of your black art from that old book 
that you study so closely in evenings. I was'’nt 
down to Smoke ané Guzzles last night you know. 

Bob.—I know it, and ’m glad you was’nt, but 
what's the trouble with you now ? 

Charley—Why Boss has carried off both the 
squares, and I want to strike a line from this line to 
that point that shall be exactly square with it, and I 
have nothing but this rule here to do it with, and 
you know what an old fuss Boss is, if any thing va- 
ries a hair’s breadth. 

Bob.—And not to blame either. You know he 
prides himself on turning out the best work of any 
mechanic in town, and he will loose custom if the 
work is’nt as it ought to be. < 

-Charley.—W ell what shall I do here ? T ean strike 
a straight line, but it may or may not be square with 
the other,—come show us alittle Bob. 

Bob.—Well, hand us those compasses, and a 
straight edge. Now put one foot upon the point, 
and extend the other beyond the line and make a 
sweep with it that shall cut the line in two points. 
Sa Charley.—W ell Sir, There it is. What has a cir- 

Mr. Hotmes :—We have a widow woman in this | cle to do with a square ? 
town who has a house, a smali barn, and a few a- | Bel F chow what hasto do with it. Now 
cres of land near, She = she keeps 7 a | put one foot of the compasses into one of the points 
through the year, and a piz from spring to fal, #n©' | that crosses the line, and extend the other more than 
nsuully winters 15 hens. That she finds her 15) half way to the other, and makea sweep on the side 
hens to be as much profit the year through as her| 6 the line opposite the point. Now shift and put 
cow—that in winter she keeps them on boiled po- | (16 foot in the other point and make another sweep 
tatoes aed Indian meal, mixed, say half and half | crossing'the first. Now ley your straight edge on 
When srow prevents their es tote ground | the point where these two last circles cross each 
for gravel, she often pounds brick and puts * in| other, and on the first named point, on the other side, 
and draw a line and you have the square that you 


lay ? 





their food, coal, lime, &c. That. since it is found | 
that they will not get over sharpened sticks or oid | 


shingles or bits of boards but two or three feet high 
they do no damage worth naming. I have named al! 
the stock she keeps, and therefore she being a cal- 
culating woman, cin well compare them. A.B 
‘ 
The advantages of History. 

A knowledge of History familiarizes us with oth- 
er nations, people and times. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, a celebrated historian, says that “history 
is philosophy teaching by examples.” We have in 
history exainples to be imitated and examples to be 
shunned and lessons of valuable instruction on every 
page. We can avail ourselves of the experience of 
past ages; and this furnishes us with proofs innu- 
merable, “by which we may verify all the precepts 
of morality and prudence.” We see the people 
flourishing and happy under wise and virtuous ru- 
lers; and oppressed, suffering, and broken down 
under the sway of tyranny and reckless ambition. 
We find rewarded on the pages of history, the deeds 
of renown, the refinement and civilization of nations 
which have long since passed away; aud in view 
of this, are led to ask—What of Egypt, once the 
only seat of learning and science? Vow the resi- 
dence of an ignorant and semi-barbarian people. 
Of Carthage, once the rivai of Rome? Now known 
but in history. Of Judea, the Holy Land,—the 
promised possession of the patriarchs—the resi- 
dence of the prophets and chosen people of God— 
that land in which were performed the miracles, 
andin which were delivered the instructions of 
Him who was sent of God to be the founder and 
pattern cf our Holy Religion;—in which He was 
persecuted, reviled, and finally crucified by the mal- 
ice of the envious and self righteous ? Now inmis- 
erable bondage to the Moslem—fallen from her 
high estate in consequence of her transgressions— 
her people despised, and outcasts among all the na- 
tions of the earth. 

What of Greece, once so celebrated for her lit- 
erature, her heroes, Statesmen, Philosophers, and 
Orators—for her republican government, and for 
her works of art? Now among the least powerful 
and intelligent of the Kingdoms of Europe. What 
of Imperial Rome, onceproud mistress.of the world ? 
Powerless—without a show of her former magnifi- 
cence and grandeur; the residence of Bigotry, su- 
perstition, and Beggars. 

On the other hand, we now find powerful nations, 
which have sprung up within, comparatively, a short 
period, bearing immense sway among the people of 
the earth. Look, for example, at Great Britain, 
which at the time of Julius Ceasar, was inhabited 
by a few ignorant barbarians, who obtained their 
living principally by hunting and fishing ; now mis- 
tress of half the world, and “on whose possessions 
the sun never sets”—whose commerce whitens eve- 
ry sea—whose literature and science, and whose 
giant minds are an honor to our race. Look also 
to ourown country—entirely unknown to the an- 
cients. First, the Asylum of a few poor adventur- 
ers, who left their native land for the purpose of en- 
joying their honest opinions, and making for them- 
selves a home in anunknown and savage wilder- 
ness—for awhile, struggling against savage foes 
amongst them, and then against the grievous op- 
pression of those from whom they had a right to ex- 
pect protection; but, finally emerging, we now be- 
hold them, grown to a mighty nation of millions of 
inhabitants—Christian and enlightened—under a 
form of government the most liberal in the whole 
earth, and whose possessions extend from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

A knowledge of History is of great value, and the 
study is one of much interest. From the story of 
the past—the virtues and the vices—the prosperity 
and the ruin, with which it acquaints us—we can 
make comparisons and draw much valuable instruc- 
tion,see the rocks and quicksands on which individ- 
uals and nations of other times have been wrecked, 
ny at them, we can avoid them ourselves. 

isto 


exhibits to us the exceeding muta- 
bility of human affairs. Although ne‘ure herself is 
unchanged, and the purposes of the Almighty are 
ever sure—although virtue and intelligence always 
receive their reward, in nation and age, and 
vice and ignorance their geemogyme iy mutability 
seems to be written upon man and all his works. 
The only fame worth our ambition, or worth trans- 
mitting ity, i of a virtuous and usc- 
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want. 








Charley.—W ell Bob that does it slick,—but what 
would you do if you wanted the line at the end in- 
stead of the middle ? you could'nt strike the sweep 
on both sides of the point as you have in this case. 

Bob.—I would do in this manner. I would 
put one foot of the compasses on the end of the line 
and the other foot at some convenient distance above 
the line.. Then with this last point as a centre, I 


would strike a part of a circle, touching the end of 
the line and cutting it across as itcame up. ‘Then 


| lay a straight edge on the point where this sweep 
cuts the line, and upon the centre of the sweep, and 
draw a line that shal] cut the upper part of the circle. 
From this last point draw a straight line to the end 
of the first line and you have the square which you 
want. 
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Charley.—I see Bob, every thing comes out just 
as yousay. I musttakea peep into that old Book 
myself, 

Bob.—*Good on your head” Charley, here it is— 
peep at it as much as you please. 

Charley.—{ Reading in the book) “Elements of Ge- 
ometry,” what does that mean ? Black art I suppose. 

Bob.—No Charley, it is above the black art, be- 
cause it is all truth, while the black art which you 
tell so much about is nothing but miserable jug- 
gling, a kind of slight of hand practised to gull the 
flats, and get their money. Geometry teaches how to 
make all right linedand curved line figures, and ex- 
plains the properties of their magnitudes or sizes. 

Charley—Egad Bob, if it does all that its no fool 
ofastudy. Iam thinking I'll quit loafing in even- 
ings and see if I can’t learn “a thing or two” as well 
as yourself, 

Bob.—That’s right Charley, I shouldlike to have 
you help me once in a while. 


Charley.—W ell I'll help you shew me some about 
it this evening. 


Mr. Homes :—My attention has been co‘led to 
the following queries, in volume 8h, page 163 of 
the Maine Farmer which I will endeavor to answer. 

1. Which form for a pump be!lows will blow 
the most with a given power, one that is four feet 
diameter, or one that is only one foot diameter 2 
2. Suppose you have a beam made fast at one 
end with the weight ofa ton on the other, and you 
wish to raise the ton four feet up and down with a 
crank, would you put a long crank at the end near 
the weight, or a short crank toward the fixed end? 
and which would require the most power ? 

- ANSWER TO 2d QUESTION. 
Ist. Suppose the beam is 16 feet long—the 
power applied 4 feet from fixed end by means of 
sweep and crank, in which case the crank must be 
6 inches tong to give the required motion tothe 
weight. Suppose then for the sake of simplicity 
that the moving power is applied directly to the 
crank wrist. Then 16 feet multiplied by one ton 
makes 16, and that wivided by 4 feet mekes 4 tons 


weight to the point of application. Thus 
16X1 = 


4 
2d. Suppose the power applied directly to the 
given weight by means of ewcep and crank as be- 
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Now as the number of revolutions in the [wo cases 
must be equal, it fultows that the moving power in 
the two cases may be applied to eq 3 
from neck of crank, or axis of wheel. 
Then we have the weight of one ton applied to 
the end of the crank, or 24 inches from the axis, 
and-the moving power 6 inches from the | axis, 
hence proceeding as before we have 24 inches mul- 
tiplied by I ton makes 24 and this divi by 6 
bw 


> 


makes 4 tons, thus etal Tons. 


would 
re pro- 
fixed 
weight 
angles 


It must be observed however that 
hold trae onlv where the length of swee 
portional to distance of application from 
end of the beam. All losses on acconnt 
of beam and action of power at differ 
are omitted. 

Answer to the first question hereafter, 
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Origin of some of the 


Continued. 


The invention of globes and maps as 
by historians to Anaximander of Mik 
Asia Minor, who flourished about 56f 
PB. C. By the assistance of these,” 
nection with his own correct observatio 
endeavoured to prove, from principles ® 
ogy and from the invariable laws o 
the sphericity, rotation, and revolutio 
Earth; and its similarity tothe othe 
of the solar system. Unfortunately 
norance and bigoted incredylit 
well as many succeeding ages, prev ’ 
two thousand years, the introduction of the 
correct doctrine ofthe spheres. The ideas he 
entertained of the solar system, as expressed 
by the construction of his globes, were un- 
doubtedly of service to succeeuing pluloso- 
phers, who, improving upon the notions of 
their predecessors, furnished the grea’ Sir 
Isaac Newton with such data as t enable 
him, at the eighteenth century, to demonstrate 
the solar system upon its true principles. 

The advantages derived from globes and 
mapsin the study of astronomy, geography, 
and navigation are very great. 

Adain’s globes—manutfactured in London-- 
were executed in the most cofrect and el- 
egant manner. The same may, with truth, 
be said of Arrowsmith’s maps—London. A- 
merican artists however are not far behind in 
the production of the latter. 
several of the states of America, taken from 
actual survey by order of the respective 
goverments, are really an honor to the coun- 
try. 
ae school and Academy jught to be 
furnished with a good set of maps at least, 
and with a set of globes when the institution 
is of sufficient importance. With their assis- 
tance, under the care of an intelligent master, 


edge of geography in one month, than they 
could in a year’s study without them. 

To Pythagoras, one of the most wise and 
learned of the Grecians, who flourished about 
500 years B. C. the world is indebted for the 
demonstration of the 47th proposi ion in Eu- 
clid’s elements of geometry, viz. that the 
suns of the squares of the two legs ofa right 
angled triangle are equal to the square of the 
base or longest line. The importance of this 
correct maxitn in surveying, navigation, trig- 
onometry, mersuration of heights aod distan- 
ces, and in astronomical calculations, 1s very 
great. The architect and carpentesfind much 


assistance from a knowledge ofthis rule.as a 
plied in their occupations. Besides this dis- 


covery, Pythagoras produced many more both 
in natural philosophy, and in the mechanic 
and liberal aits. His system of the universe 
corresponds exactly with that demonstrated 
by the great Sir Isaac Newton. 

As his learning and genius procuced the 
most astonishing effects among his comntry- 
men, in prompting the idle and vicious to hab- 
its of industry and morality; and asthe Greeks 
thereby, 2s well as the neighbouring nations, 
because famous tor their learning and skill in 
the mechanical arts, it is presumed, a short 
digression to give an_ historical sketch of this 
great man, whom the ancients justly styled 
the ‘‘futher of human wisdom,” will not be 
unacceptable, 

Pythagoras first made himself known in 
Greece atthe Olympic Games, where in his 
eighteenth year he obtained the prige. Here 
he was universally admired forthe elegance 
and dignity of his person, and for the brillian- 
cy and powers of his mind —krom Olympia 
he retired into the east. In Egypt and Cal- 
daea he gained the confidence of the priests, 
and learned of them the artful policy, and 
symbolic writings, by which they governed 
the princes as well asthe people. Having 
spent many years in gathering all the informa- 
tion, which could be collected :rom antique 
tradition, he returned to Samos, bis native 
island, Elere the tyrauny of Polycrates dis- 
gusted the philosopher, who was a great ad- 
vocate for national independence, and, though 
the favorite of the tyrant, he left the island, 
and a second time attended the Olympic 
Games. His fame was too well known to 
escape notice. In that assembly he was sa- 
luted by the appellation of the ‘wise man.” 
This. ie refused, and declared himself satis- 
fied with that ofthe “philosopher” or “‘friend 
of wisdom.” In explanation of this new and 
modest appellation he was contented to have 
given him, he observed: * That, to the O- 
lympic games, some were attracted Withthe 
desire of obtaining crowns aud honors; ethers 
came to expose their diffcrent commodities to 
sale; while curivsity, and the desire of con- 
templat:ng whatever deserves notice in that 
celebrated assembly, drew a third class.— 
Thus on the more extensive theatre of the 
world, while many struggle for the glory of a 
name, and many pant for the advantages of 
fortune. a few, and indeed but a few, who are 
neither desirous of money, nor ambitious of 
fame, are sufficiently gratified to be specta- 
tors of the hurry, the wonder,and magnificnce 
of the scene.” 

From Olympia he retired to Magna Graeca, 
where he fixed his habitation, in the 40th year 
of his age. Here he founded a sect in moral 
philosophy denominated the Malian; and he 
soon saw himself surrounded by a great num- 
ber of pupils, whom the fame of his mental, 
as well as personal accomplishments, had at- 
tracted. His skill in medicine, and music, 
his knowledge in mechanics, mathematics, 
and natural peilosophy gained him friends 
and admirers, 

The most debauched and effeminate were 
pleased with the eloquence and genius of the 
philosopher, who boldly upbraided them for 
their vices, and called them to more virtuous 
and manly pursuits. He maintained that ev- 
ery occupation, whether scientifical,mechani- 








sore. In thie case the crank will be 24 inches long. 





cal, commercial, or agricultural, by which 
the comforts and conveniences of Pe. he life 


‘The maps of 


scholars would acquire more cortect knowl-| 





were equally promoted, was in itself praise- 
worthy and honourabie. 
branches of business 


and disclosure of th 
the human mind, as ics. In these its 
creative and inventiv rs_are frequently 
displayed, to the admiration-of the world, and 
to the great advantage ofmankind. Success 
in war, and prosperity in peace depend on the 
artificial powers produced by mechanics. A 
nation is independent only in proportion to 
their ability of prodyging end ° manufacturing 
those articles, which either their necessi’y or 
convenience may require. 

Industry, he considered,to be the mother 
of many virtues,but idleness, the siren-patron- 
ess ofcrimes and wretchedness. The grea- 
test misfortune, he belived, that could befall 
a man of understanding, would be the loss of 
his reputation for honesty, veracity, and in- 
tegrity. Next to these, punctuality inthe 
performance of promises, was in his estima- 
tion, an important virtue, the strict observance 
of which frequently gained a man both fortune 
and friends. Indeed, without these virtues, 
man was but an enemy to his race, and dis- 
graced an existence, which was given him to 
honor and to render happy in this world, in 
order that he may enjoy greater happiness in 
the next among the immortal gods. __ 

These animated sentiments delivered by a 
man, whose aspect was fascinating and vener- 
able, whose voice was hormonious, Whose el- 
oquence was considered divine, added tothe 
reputation he had acquired by his distant trav- 
els, and his being crowned at the Olympic 
games, produced the most astonishing effects 
in the morals a:.d customs of the people. The 
young soon left the pursuits of pleasure and 
intemperance, became industrious, and paid 
that obedience to their parents, which the pre- 
cepts of Pythagoras enjoined. The old were 
directed, no longer to spend their time in a- 
massing money, or in canvassing for the flee- 
ting honors of public offices, but to improve 
their understandings, andto seek that peace 
and comfort of mind, which frugality, benev- 
olence, and phifanthropy alone can produce. 

The precepts he delivered were enforced 
by his own examples. His artful measures 
rendered him an ohject not only of reverence, 
but ofimitation. ‘Those, who before thought 
any occupation, but idleness, beneath them, 
now felt a pride in imitating the great philos- 
opher in various mechanical as well as other 
occupations; and declared that with industry 
they found liree fo pass un agreeable, and that 
they enjoyed a happiness they never knew 
before. 

The great influence the philosopher pos- 
sessed in his school was soon transferred to 
the world. His pupils divided with him the 
|approbation and applause of his eountry. 
In a short time the rulers, legislators, and 
principal men of all the cities of Greece, Sic- 


ius and wisdom of 


Pythagoras; and of having learned of him the 
great art of enjoying life rationally and of ren- 
de:ing their country happy. 

Inthe great Universe he perceived regu- 
larity, correspondence, beauty, proportion, 
uniformity, and harmony as intentionally pro- 
duced by the Creator. In his doctrines of 
morality, he discovered propensities in the 
human mind, which were common to the brute 
creation; but besides these, aud the passions 
of ingratitude, avarice, and ambition, he per- 
ceived the nobler seeds of virtue; and sup- 
ported, that the most ampte and perrect hap- 


piness was to be found in the enjoyment o! 
intellectual and moral pleasures. 

His instructions to governments and to 
those concerned in the adminisiration of the 
laws, were “never to suffer ingenuity and 
abilities to moulder away in obscurity, because 
these, when properly called forth, constirut- 
ed the power, glory, and honour of the state.’ 

From doctrines like these, delivered by a 
philosopher, who was deified by his country- 
nen, nothing but the most salutary conse- 
quences could arise. The truth of his max- 
ims, respecting manufactures and commerce, 
has been amply illustrated by the immense 
wealth acquired by several nations of Europe, 
in consequence oftheir paying prope: atten- 
tion to them; and thereby creating a spirit of 
national indu-try, which increases with its 
wealth. 

Appollonius of Pamphylia in ‘Asia Minor, 
who flourished about 250 years B. C. is ad- 
mitted by historians to be the inventor of Con- 
ic Sections. ‘These are mathematical figures, 
by whose known and corresponding prop- 
erties, geometrical propositions are demon- 
strated, andthe lawsuf motion rendered in- 
telligible and certain. Within the last cen- 
tury, their use has been rendered conspicu- 
ous by several eminent mathematicians of 
Europe, particularly by Sir Isaac Newton, in 
his correct calculations of the revolution, of 
the planets belonging to the solar system. 

These figures are five in number, viz. the 
triangle, the circle, the ellipse, the parabola, 
and the hyperbola; the three latter are purely 
conic sections; the two former, though be- 
longing to conic sections, may be produced 
as correctly without the assistance ofa cone. 
‘The use of the triangle and circle in survey- 
ing, navigation, gunnery &c, is well known. 
The ellipse and hyperbola, in connection 
with the other figures, contain the data or 
known principles, by which the periods of 
the planets are calculated with accuracy, as 
they are known to be governed by those laws 
of motion, as demonstrated by the properties 
of these figures. The parabola is a figure 
upon which the science of gunnery is found- 
ed. The random or range of a ball or shell 
of a given weight thrown with a given quan- 
tity of proof-powder, will be in proportion to 
the elevation ofthe piece. The proper ele- 
vation of a mortar is at 45 degrees for throw- 
ing shells at the greatest distance and with 
the greatest accuracy. Ifthe height to which 
the shell rises is exactly half the distance, at 
which the shell is to be thrown, the erigineer 
is then sure of hitting-his mark. In this art 
practice must always be joined with theory, 
in order to preduce a skilful gunner or en- 
gineer. (To be continued) 

—>— 


Mechanics. 


There is no portion of our community hav- 
ing stronger claims upon the sympathy or kind 
feelings of the other, than the mechanics; and 
there is none in whese success the whole 
country has a more immediate interest. Our 
sol produces the substantial necessaries of 
life, and the commercial balances that so fre- 
quently occur and throw every thing into dis- 
order and confusion, producing pecuniary em- 
barrassment and ruin throughout the land, 
are created, not by ourwant of raw produc- 
tions, but by the importation of manufactured 
articles from abroad—by the employment we 
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the country, but to the security of property 
and the accumulations of industry; and upon 
our own mechanics we must mainly depend 
for effecting these important objects. And 
yet how little after all, is their importance to 
the country considered. Politician may clam- 
or about the cause of our revulutions and em- 
barrassments—economists may theorise about 
the beauties of free trade’ and all that sort of 
thing—y et after all, it is because our artizans 
or mechanics are not yet able to compete, in 
all the branches of the mechanic arts, with 
the foreign manufacture, that these balances 
occur and revulsions ensue. And, unforta- 
nately, the effects of these revulsions fall with 
peculiar severity upon almost the only class 
who do not contribute to produce them—upon 
our mechanics and artlizans themselves. While 
they are straming their nervesto supply as 
large a portion as possible of the domestic de- 
mand for manufactured articles, the profes- 
sional classes, the merchants, and to consid- 
erable extent the farmers, are flooding the 
country with articles produced by foreign la- 
bor. 

The farmers have now their papers, devo- 
ted to their particular interests, instructing 
them not only in every thing that pertains to 
their vocation, but calculated to elevate them 
in the scale of political influence. ‘These pa- 
pers are beginning to di<cuap the propriety of 
the cultivators of the soil taking the political 
ground that their numbers and the importance 
of their calling justifies and requires : and we 
wish that the mechanics of the country were 
as well provided with the meins of disse i- 
nating information and reading of peculiar im- 
portance to them, and calculate to give them 
the share of importance and influence in the 
country that they deserve. 

It seems to-us wrong, that, in this coun- 
try of at least theoretical equal ty, the ing«- 
nious fabricator of an article of mechanism 
should be placed in the social or political scale 
below the merchant, the mere retailer of his 
wares. Yet so it ts: the mere trafficker, who 
is not required to bring an ingenuity or prac- 
ticul skill in aid of his business, except so far 
as may be necessary to drive a good bargain, 
gencrally stands a little ahead of the ingeni- 
Gus, talented, thinking, hard working me- 
chanic, who has spent years of application, 
study and tuil, to perfect himself in his avo- 
cation, 

We have often heard it said, and by mne- 
chanics themselves, that it was their own 
fault that things were so; that they had op- 
portunities for mental culture that were not 
improved; and that by diligent application of 
their leisure hours tothe improvement oftheir 
minds, instead of the pursuit of pleasure, they 
would be able to stand along side of the more 
favored classes. This however, is only true 
toa small extent. Itis not generally their 
fault that they maintain the unimportant sta- 
tion in society that they do. Many, perhaps 
most of them, owe their station—their trade, 
to early misfortune. How few of them can 
look back upon the days of their boyhood, and 
remember the joys ofa paternal home? How 
few of them had parents to direct their youth- 
ful progress to the station it is their lot to fill 
in life? The great porportion of them were 
orphan boys, who were apprenticed rather 
for the urpose of sectring them subsistence 
during boy hood, than with a v-ew to the pur- 
suit thev were to follow in after life—gener- 
ally with that imperfect education that is pro- 
cured by a few months attendance upon a 
common school, or such as is snatched when 
evenings are too short for shop work, they 
commence the struggle of life under disad- 
vantages, and what is worse, under a consci- 
ousness of their existence. Without capital, 
and too often without friends, their whole 
physical power is taxed to prevent an early 
prostration of the hopes of prosperity they had 
formed; and the few who succeeded are in- 
debted to good fortune, and constant unrelax- 
ing industry, for their success. 

True, their are leisure hours; but it is hard- 
ly the fault of a man whose hours of labor are 
so many as the mechanic’s must necessarily 
be, that the few hours of leisure are spent in 
rélaxation, rather than menial labor. Sone 
social intercourse is necessary for any man; 
and it is hardly his fault that he indulges in it, 
instead of the closet labor of endeavoring, 
without instruction, to learn what the more 
favored have learned in their youth. 

To the mechanics themselves, perhaps, it 
may be well-enough to hold the language that 
it is their own fault that they sustain no high- 
er position in society, it may stimulate them 
to the exertion necessary to change it: but 
when they are viewed as they should be, as 
a portion of the community upon whom so 
much depends in order to render usas a nation 
a little more independent of foreign influences, 
the mechanic will cease to be looked upon as 
an unimportant member of society, or reproa- 
ched for the humble station he occupies. 

We have been led to some reflections upon 
this subject, learning something of an attempt 
now making by the mechanics of Rochester 
to elevate their social, and perhaps political 
condition, by an association that we are incli- 
ned to think is placed upon about the right 
foundation. Rochester is a manufacturing 
city. Its prineiplei (and it hao be- 
come a city of no small importance) is derived 
from its mechanical and manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Within a year or two, the me- 
chanics and working men have organized an 
association having for its object the mental 
culture of themselves and their apprentices. 
They have an extensive hall, with its speaker’s 
or President's chair, for their meetings, where 
questions are debated and discussed with all 
the order and regularity of parliamentary 
form; and we have frequently heard more 
bungling attempts at oratory in our legislative 
halls and our courts of justice, made by pro- 
fessional men, than we heard one evening a- 
mong the tailors, the cordwainers, and other 
mechanics of Rochester. 


The rules of the association exclude all but 
mechanics and working men. To some this 
may seem a narrow and proscriptive policy; 
but after all, it is the secret of their success. 
Their attempts at debate and public speaking 
are not brought into some comparison with the 
efforts of those who have had superior advan- 
tages; andif they stumble, they stumble a- 
mong equals and friends who will not exult in 
their fall. The reasoning facalties by this 
kind of training, are brought into exercise; 
confidence in their own strength is acquired; 
and they are, by this kind of mimic legislation, 
fitting themselves for the discharge of the du- 
ties that may devolve them as citizens. 

t itis not solely with a view to their per- 
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Process of Extracting the Cube Rog 
Ma. Eprron:—I wish to offer for’ Publication ;, 
your paper, & process for extracting the cube ah. 
which is not generally, if at all, known in N,. 
England. Any one, who is acq ainted wiih 
rules, now in Comunon use, will at once, see 
value of this method, when he is shown tha: the 
following example exhibire the whole operation 2 
1€4.359.409,.195.433, 547; 
5 25 . 125 4777 
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Vth the 


75 
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oe ° 
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897627 
893877619 


39359 Ist resolvend, 
* 82464 


158 


GE95469 
1627 


6203323 


Qi « 
* 692146195 
* 629143333 


1634 


3 « 
1G4Al7 


16424 89992587 + 63002862433 
164317 9COU4U89I9 + 63002862433. 

‘The above sum is taken from Leonard's 
metic, and he who can extract the rout of it by». 
common method in twenty minutes, can do 
the abuve method in three. 

I will proceed to illustrate the above proces 
step by step. . 

‘The number whose root is to be extracte?, 
pointed off in the usual manner, and the first fir 
of the root (5) is put at the head of the first coln 
its square (25) at the head of the second coluy 
and its enbe (125) under the first period, from w! 
it is substracted, and the second period annexe: 
the remainder, The double and trivle of 5 are 
ced underneath that figure in the first colun 
The product of 10 by 5 ss added to 25 in the » 
ond column, andthe sum 75 put onderneath, | 


Arivh 


jecting the last two figures; the quotient 4 istie 
second figure of the root. The second figure » ae 
the root is annexed to 15 in the first column, mo 2 5 
king the number 154. Then I multiply 154 by ¢ 

and place the product in the second column, | 

serving to advance it two places to the right of 7: 

and add the 75 to the rest of the product, ms 

8116, which I multiply by 4, and put the pr 

32464 under the resolvend, and substract it the: 

from, and to the remainder annex the third per 

I then return to the first column, donble and 1) 

the anit figure of 154, making the numbers 158 a: 

162. Tr ultiply 158 by 4, the last figure obtain 

in the root, and add the product to 8116 in the s 

ond column, producing £748, which is placed u: 
derneath 8116 in the second column. 

I then inquire how often 3748 is contained i: 
GBI5409, and the quotient 7, the third figure of 
reet, which is annexed to 162 in the first co’: 
making that number 1027, which io multipliod by” 
aud the product placed in the second column, 
ing advanced two places to the right of units in|! 
second column, and the number 8748 added to: 
rest of the oroduct, producing BBGIESD, which is r 
tiphied by 7, producing 6203323, which is pnt ur 
the second resolvent, and substracted therefror 
and to the remaiuder the fourth period is annex 
[ return again to the fi-st column, double and 
7, the unit figure of 1057, making the numbers | 
and 1641. 1 then multiory 1634 by 7, the last fiz 
obtained in the root, and add the produet to FRUIN! 
inthe second column, making 897627 
placed in the second column, I then inquire 
ofien 897627 is contained in 692146195, a: 
quotient is 7, which annexed to J641 in the fire 
column, aking the nomber 16417, which is m 
tiplied by 7, the last figure obiained in the root, « 
the product placed in the second column, being a 
vanced as before, two places to the right of the: 
nits of the number 897627, which number is ade 
tothe rest of the product, making the number 
89877619, which is multiplied by 7, and the pro 
duct 629143333, placed under the third resolveu¢, 
and substra:ted, and to the remainder the fifth 
riod is annexed, I then return .o the first column 
double and triple the unit figure of the numbe: 
16417, making the numbers 16424 and 16431. | 
then multiply 16424 by 7, the fourth figure, obt: ' 
ed in the root, and add the produet 89877619 int! 
second co!umn, pro’ucing 89992587. { then | 
quire how often 89992587 is contained in 63202r0 
2433, and piace the quotient 7, at the right hand 
16431, ih the first column, making the number 
164317, which is multiplied by 7, and the product 
placed in the second column, advanced two places 
us before, and the number 89992587 added to ‘he 
rest of the product, procucing the number 90004: 
8919, which is multiplicd by 7, and produccs 
63002862433. 

This method of extracting the cube root, was cit 
covered by Mr. Peter Nicholson, who is said to be 
the author of an excellent course ef Mathematics, 
but I have never yet seen it. I deem this process 
of extracting the cube root of vast importance to 
all teachers, knowing, as I do by experience, that 
any pupil eufficiently advanced to engage in the 
roots at all, may be taught to extract the third root 
in three minutes, and zometimea I have taught 
in less time. What renders this method stil] more 
useful and interesting, ie, that it is applicadie to a!! 
roots, frum the second to the thirteenth, or to the 
thirteen thousandth root, &c, be 
If what | have said should meet the approbation 
of teachers and scholars, I will, hereafter, give ex- 
amples in the higher roots. 

It will be seen that J have only shown the p-- 
cess by which the root is obtaimed, leaving all the 
wherefores to he illustrated in their appropriate 7 — 
manner, which I will endeavor to do satisfactorily 

to all who may be disposed to give me a co!)!. 


A. B. Converse. 
Bangor, Jan. 14. Bangor Courier. 
——_- . 

Carbolein, a na-ne been given to a new kind of fue! 
recently invented by a Russian, M. Weschinsko!, 
the manufacture of which is thus described in the 
Moniteur [ndustriel -—“It is composed of eoal. or’ 
any other combustible, pounded as fine as possible, | 
and mixed with a sufficient quanity of anime! " ~~ 
vegetable oil, This mixture is subjected to a stron 
pressure, in order to produce pieces as hard on 
solid as stone. From an equal weight this carbo" 
ein yields five times more heat than common co — 
of the best quality. The flame which it prodoc’® —— 
is very bright, and burns for a long time. TT! 
property will render it extremely valuable in fo" 
deries, inthe manufacture of arms and in g!*** 
works, &e. In short,1t will be useful for all purpo** 
where it is important to obtain quickly a hot #4 
continuous fire. It appears fromthe resulis of 
use on the steam-ship Sirivs, that the paddie-whe * 
which made twelve revolutions in a minute wi!" 
the best coal, made nineteen im a minute when ©" 
bolein was used. This new combustible appe’” 
then to be very useful, and deserves that farther «’ 
periments should be made in order to ascertain |!" 
accuracy of the results, which are stated to h\’ 
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been arrived at in the experiments already made 
—American Repertory, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Lady's Choice. 


Br Mas. Emma C. Embury. 








“In terms of choice I am not solely led 
By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes.” 
Merchant of Venice. 

‘T want to ask you a question, Mildred, but 
I am afraid you will deem it an impertinent 
one.” 

‘Ask me what you please, dear Emily, and 
be assured that you shall receive a frank re- 
ply; we have known and loved each other too 
long to doubt that affection and not mere idle 
curiosity prompts ow mutual inquiries respec- 
ting each other’s welfare during our separa- 
tion.” 

**When I bade farewell to my native land, 
Mildred, I left you surrounded by a wide cir- 
cle of admirers; you were beautiful and rich,-- 
these gifts alone would have won you many a 
suitor,—but you were also possessed of the 
noblest qualities of heart, and mind were as 
worthy to be loved as to be admired. How 
has it happened then that from among the ma- 
ny who sought your hand, you selected one 
so—so—”’ 

“| understand you, Emily,—so misshapen 
and ugly, you would say: it is precisely be- 
cause | possessed a little more heart and soul 
than usually belongs to a fashionable belle.” 

*‘What do you mean, Mildred? when I par- 
ted from you I thought you were more than 
half in love with the handsome Frank Har- 
court.” 

**And youreturn to find me married to his 
c:0>ked cousin.” 

“[ did not know Mr. Heyward was related 
to your quondam admirer.” 

‘ Ah, [see I must tell the whole story; 
‘wooed an’ married an’ a” is not enongh for 
you; I must relate all the particulars which 
led to such an apparently whimsical choice.” 

‘*You remember mc doubtless as the enfant 
galee of society; the spoiled child of doating 
parents, and the flattered votary of fashion. 
My web of life, unbroken by a single sombre 
thread, seemed woven ouly of rose-color and 
gold. My mirror taught me that the world 
spoke truth, when it assigned to me the brigh- 
test of all womanly gifts: experience showed 
ine my superiority in mind over the well dres- 
sed dolls of suciety: and the earnestness of my 
affection for the friends of my youth, convin- 
ced me that many stronger and deeper emo- 
tions still lay latent within my heart. Yet 
with all these gifis, Emily, [narrowly escaped 
the fate ofa fashionab'e flirt. Icould not 
complain, like Voltaire, that ‘the world was 
stillling me with roses,’ but I might have tru- 
ty said, that the incense offered at the shrine 
of my vanity was fast defacing, with its fra- 
grant smoke, the fine gold that adorned the i- 
dol. Selfishness isa weed which flourishes 
far more luxuriantly beneath the sunshine of 
prosperity than under the weeping skies of ad- 
versity; for, while sorrow imparts a fellow- 
feeling with all who suffer happiness too often 
engenders habits of indulgence, utterly in- 
compatible with sympathy and disenterested- 
ness. Wherever I turned I was met by pleas- 
ant looks and honied words, everybody see- 
med to consider me with favor, and I was in 
great danger of believing that the world was 
all sincerity and Miss Mildred all perfection, 
The idea that I shone in the reflected glitter 
of my father’s gold never occurred to me. 
Too much accustomedto the appliance of 
wealth to bestow a thouglit upon them; entire- 
ly ignorant of the want and consequently of 
the value of money, I could not suppose that 
other people prized what to me was a matter 
of such perfect indifference, or that the 
weight of my purse gave me any undue pre- 
ponderance in the scale of society. Proud, 
haughty and self-willed as I have been, yet 
my conscience acquits me of ever having 
valued myself upon the adventitious advan- 
tages of wealth. Had I been born ina hovel 
I still should have been proud:—proud of the 
capabilities of my own character ,—proud be- 
cause I understand and appreciated the digni- 
ty of human nature,—but I should have des- 
pised myself if, from the slippery eminence of 
fortune, I could have looked with contempt 
upon my fellow beings 

**But Ut was spoiled, Emily, completely 
spoiled. There was so much temptation around 
me,—so much opportu.ity for exaction and 
despotism that my moral strength was not suf- 
ficient to resist the impulses of wrong. With 
my head full of romantic whims. and my heart 
thrilling with vague dreams of devoted love 
and life-long constancy; a brain teeming with 
images of paladin and troubadour, and a bos- 
om throbing ‘with longings for the untasted 
joy of reciprocal affection, —I yet condescen- 
ded to play the part of a consummate coquette. 
But, no; if by coquetry be meant a deliber- 
ate system of machinations to entrap hearts 
which become worthless as soon gained, then 
I never was a coquette, but I certainly must 
plead guilty to the charge of thoughtless, 
aimless, mischievous flirtation. Ifthe Court 
of Love still existed,—that conrt, which, as 
you know, was instituted in the later days of 
chivalry, and composed of an equal number 
of knights and dames, whose duty it was to 
try all criminals accused of offences against 
the laws of Love; if such a tribunal still exis- 
ted, I think it -might render a verdict of wil- 
ful murder against a coquetle, while only man- 
slaughler could be laid to the charge of the 
fut. The result ofboth cases is equally fatal, 

but the latier crime is less in degree because 
it involves no malice prepense. Do not mis- 
uaderstand me, Emily, 1 do not mean to ex- 
eulpate the lesser criminal; for if the one de- 
serves capital punishment the other certainly 
merits imprisonment for life, and, next to the 
slanderer, I look npon the coquette and hab- 
i:ual flirts as the most dangerous characters 
in society. Yet I believe that many a wom- 
an is imperceptibly led tothe very verge of 
flirtation by a natural and even praisworthy 
desire to please. The fear of giving pain 
when we suspect we possess the power, often 
gives softness to a woman’s voice aud sweet- 
ness to her manner, which, to the heart of a 
lover, may bear a gentler interpretation.— 
Among the chief of our minor duties may be 

ranked that of making ourselves agreeable; 
and who does not kuow the difficulty of walk- 
ing betweea two lines without crossing eith- 
er? You think I am saying all this in excul- 
pation of my past folly, and perhaps you are 
sight. ; 

ar was just nineteen, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of my triumphants in society, when | 
officiated as your bridesmaid. I must con- 
fess, Emily, that the marriage of such a 
pretty, delicate creature, as you then were 
with a man fulltwice your age, in whose dark 


whiskers glistened more than one silver 
thread, and on whom time had already be- 
stowed a most visible crown, seemed to me 
one of the marvels of affection for which I 
could not then account.” 

“Now You are taking your revenge, Mil- 
dred, for my saucy qustions respecting your 
husband; bui if you can give as good a rea- 
som fur your chovee as I found for mine, | 
shall be perfectly satisfied.”’ ; 

‘*Let me gratify my merry malice, lady fair; 

time has shown some little consideration for 
you in this matter, for, while he has left no 
deeper impress on your husband’s brow, he 
has expanded the stender girl into the bloom- 
ing, matronly-looking woman, You are now 
well matched, Emily, and your husband is 
one of the handsomest men of—his age.” 

The arch look of the speaker gk 
the equivocally-worded compliment, and, with 
a joyous laugh, Miss Heyward resummed: 

‘It was about the time of your marriage, 
and shortly before your departure for Europe, 
that l became acquainted with Frank Har- 
court. You must remember his exceeding 
beauty. The first time J beheld him, Byron’s 
exquisite description ofthe Appollo Belvidere 
rose to my lips: 

—_—“In this delicate form,—a dream of Love 
Sharped by some solitary nymph, whose heart 
Longed for a deathless lover from above 
And maddened in that vision, is exprest 
And that idle beauty ever blessed 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood.” 

His admirable symmetry of form, and a face 
of such perfect contour, such exquisite regu- 
larity of feature, that its semblance in marble 
might have been valued as a relic of Grecian 
ideal beauty, were alone sufficient to attract 
the admiration of such a lover of the beauti- 
ful as I always have been; but the charm of 
perfect coloring, the effect of light and shade 
was not wanting in this finished picture.— 
His full dark eye sparkled bencath a snow- 
white forehead,—his cheek was bronzed by 
exposure and yet bright with health,—his 
lips were crimson and velvet-like as the pom- 
egranate flower,—his teeth white as the ocean 
pearl,—his raven curls fell in those rich slight 
iendrils so rarely seen except on the hand of 
infancy,—while the soft and delicate shad- 
owing in his lip and chin resembled rather 
the silken texture of a lady’s eyebrow, than 
the wiry and matted masses of hair usually 
cherished under the name of whiskers and 
murstache.” 

‘You are quite impas:ioned in your des- 
cription, Mildred; what would your husband 
say if he were to hear you?” 

‘He would agree with me in thinking that 
Frank Harcourt is the most beautiful speci- 
men of humanity that ever presented itself to 
my admiring eyes.” 

‘He has less jealousy then in his nature 
than most of his sex.” 

‘*A man kas little cause to be jealous ofa 
rival he has so utterly discomfited. 

‘**Harcourt soen professed himself my ad- 
mirer and need I say that his attentions were 
by no means displeasirg to me. The buzz 
of admiration which met my ear whenever he 
appeared,—-the delight with which ladies ac- 
cepted his shghtest civil.ties,—the man®u- 
vres constantly practised to secure his so- 
ciety, all tended to render me vain of his 
homage. Had he been merely a_ beautiful 
statue,—a rich but empty casket, I should 
soon have become weary of my conquest. 
But Harcourt possessed a mind rather above 
mediocrity, fine taste, elegant manners, and. 
what was especiilly useful to him, great skill 
in decyphering character and consummate 
tact in adapting himself to its various peculi- 
arities. When those beautiful lips parted on- 
ly to utter the language of high-toned sentt- 
ment, or to breathe the impassioned words of 
Byron and Moore,—when those bright eyes 
glistened with suppressed tears at the voice 
of melancholy music, or sparkled with merry 
deligiit at the tones of gayety; when that fine 
person swaved itself with inimitable grace to 
the movements of the mazy dance, or bent 
its towering altitude with gentle dignity over 
the slight fourm of some delicate girl, it is not 
strauge, that, even to my eyes, he should 
seem all that was noble and majestic in mind 
as well as person. [F'lattered by his courtly 
attentions, congratulated by my fashionable 
friends, and captivated by his brilliant quali- 
ties, my imagination soon became excited to 
a degree which bore a strong semblance to 
affection. He offered me his hand and was 
accepted. You look surprised, Emily; 1 
thought you knew that I was actually engag- 
ed to him.” 

“Indeed I did not, Mildred, and I regret 
now to learn that such was the case. There 
ig something to me very wrong,—I might 
almost say disgraceful in the disruption of 
such bonds; and the levity with which young 
ladies now make and brake engagements, arg- 
ues as ill for the morality of society, as does 
the frequency of bankruptcies and suspen- 
sions.”’ 

“I agree with you, Emily, and since it has 
become the fashion to consider the most sol- 
emn obiigations only asa strait-laced garment 
which may be thrown off as soon as we can 
shut out society from our solitude,—since 
women pledge their hands without even 
knowing whether they have such an article 
as a heart to accompany it,—since men with 
equal ease repudiate their debts and their 
wives, Lam atraid the next generation has 
little chance of learning morality from their 
parents, But sometimes, Emily, the sin is 
in making not in breaking the engagement. 
However, hear my story, and then judge. 

**All the world knewthat I was affianced 
to the hendsome Frank Harcourt, andI was 
quite willing to enjoy my triumph as long as 
possible, before [ settled myself down to the 
dull routine of domestic life. The disposit- 
ion to defer my marriage might have led me 
to suspect the nature of my feelings, fur no 
woman will ever shrink from a union with 
one to whom her soul is knit in the close 
bonds of affection. My lover was rezpect- 
ably connected, but had been educated for 
no profession and was not possessed of for- 
tune. He had left his native village to find 
enployment, and, as he hoped, wealth, in the 
busy mart of the Empire state. How he 
managed to satisfy my father, who, in the 
true spirit of an old Dutch burgomaster, look- 
ed upon every man as arogueif he did not 
possess some visible occupation, I never 
could discover. He probably flattered his 
sclf-love by listening to all his schemes for 
the reformation of society; and, I am not sure 
that he did not draw upthe constitution and 
by-laws of a certain association which my 
father wished to establish.—to be entitled a 
‘Society for the Encourazement of Integrity 
among men of Business,’ and of which the 
old gentleman meant to constitute himself 








president. 


“It was agreed that our marriage should 
take place at the expiration of a year, and my 
father (who was as fond of coincidents as a 
newspaper editor) declared that on very 
day of our nuptials, the name of Harcourt 
should be added to the very respectable firm 
of Marchmont, Goodfellow & Co, About 
this part ofthe arrangement I cared 
tle. Lenjoyed the present moment, 
ished my time, my thoughts and my feelings 
as foolishly as I did the gold with which my 
father supplied me. I was a mere child in 
my knowledge of the duties of life, and per- 
haps there never was one of my age to whom 
the word ‘responsibilily’ was so mystical a 
sound, 

I soon discovered that I had a serious ri- 
val in the affections of my future husband. 
Frank Harcourt loved himself far beter than 
he did his mistress; and though his tact ea- 
abled him to avoid any offensive expression 
of this Narcissus-like preference, it was still 
very perceptitle to me. Yet how could | 
blame him when I looked upon his band- 
person? Indeed I ofien found myself quot- 
ing Pope’s celebrated couplet, but with a 
difference, 

“Tf to his share a coxcomb’s errors fall, 

Look ia his face and you forget them all.” 
The truth was, that my vanity induced me to 
excuse his weakness. I was proud of exhib- 
iting, as my lover, the man whom all admir- 
ed; and I felt redoubled satisfaction im hear- 
ing him applauded by the very e who 
had already bestowed on me the m@ed. of 
praise. I was even so foolish as to be vaio 
of his costume, and although I knew that he 
wasted hours upon the adornment of his _per- 
son, I delighted to see him appear attired in 
that manner, so peculiarly his own, which 
gave a graceful negligence to a toilet the 
inost soignee and made a fanciful ppet once 
style his dress ‘‘an elegant impromptu,” Like 
some other (so-called) impromptus, many a 
weary hour had been bestow ed upon the task 
of making it seen extemporaneous, 

The only one of Frank Harcourt’s family 
with whom [then became acquainted, was 
his cousin Louis Heyward, and, among the 
whole circle of my acquaintances, there was 
noone whom | so cordially disliked. His 
form was diminutive and slightly misshapen, 
while his face would have been positively 
ugly, but for the effect of a pair of large, 
dark, soft eyes which seemed to speak a more 
fluent language tnan his lips. His manners 
were cold, quiet and indifferent; he mingled 
but little in society, and I think our well-fill- 
ed library and my music alone induced him 
to conquer his reserve snfficiently to become 
one of my habitual visiters. To me he was 
always polite and gentlemanly but no more. 
He never flattered,—never even commended, 
though he often looked as if he would have 
censured, had he felt himself privileged to do 
so. Frank used to take great pains to bring 
him out into company. (Heaven forgive me if 
i wrong him in believing now that he wanted 
him as a foil to his own exceeding beauty,) 
but, excepting at our house, Louis was rar- 
ely seen in society. He had devoted him- 
self to the gospel ministry, and, in order to 
support himself independently during the per- 
iod of his theological studies, he had engaged 
to give instructions in some of the higher 
branches of education, at one of our principal 
schools. 

In fact Louis Heyward was only a poor stu- 

dent, a schoul-master.—yet he dared te erit- 
icise the conduct of the flattered and spoiled 
Mildred Marchmont; and he alone,—of all 
the gifted and the graceful who bowed before 
her power,—he alone—the deformed, the un- 
lovely—seemed to despise her influence.” 

“Pray how did you discover that he was 
actuated by such feelings? he surely did not 
venture to disclose them?” 

“No, Emily; he was usually silent and 
abstracted inmy presence. His relationship 
to Frank, placed him at once on a familiar 
footing in our family, and, we soon became 
accustomed to his somewhat eccentric man- 
uers. When not listening to my harp or 
piano, he was often occupied with a book, 
seeming utterly regardless of every one 
around him, But, often, when I have been 
sitting in the midst of an admiring circle of 
‘danglers’ bestowing on one a smile, on an- 
other a sweet word, on another a trifling 
command, and, in short, playing off the thous- 
and petty airs which belles are very apt to 
practise in order to claim the attentions of all 
around them,—I have stolen a glance at that 
cold, grave countenance, and there has been 
such severe expression in his speaking eyes, 
—such a smile of contempt on his pale lip, 
that | have blushed for my own folly even 
while I hated the cynic who made me sensi- 
ble of it. I was constantly disputing with 
him about trifling matters of opinion, and I 
delighted in uttering beautiful fallacies, which 
I knew he would contradict. It was a spec- 
ies of gladiatorial game which I enjoyed be- 
cause it was new and exciting. I had. been 


it was quite refreshing to meet wiih someth- 
ing like opposition, which could arouse the 
dormant powers of my mird. The informa- 
tion with which my early reading had stored 
my memory,—the quickness of repartee 
which generally belongs’ to woman,—the 
readiness to turn the weapon of the assailant 
with a shield for our own weakness be ar _is 
so very feminine a mode of argument,=all af- 
forded a new gratification to my vanity, and 
while [ heartily disliked the disputant, I yet 
eagerly sought the dispute. Louis at length 
discovered my motives fur thus seeking to 
draw him into discussions, and, after that, no 
provocation could induce him to enter into a 
war of wit with me. In vain I uttered the 
most mischievous sophistries, —in vain I goad- 
ed him with keen satire; he smiled at my fu- 
tile attempts, as if 1 were a petted child, but 
deigned me no reply. It was not until then 
that [ estimated the treasures of his gifted 
mind, for when he no longer allowed himself 
to be drawn from his reserve,—when his fine 
conversational powers were no longer exert- 
ed, I felt I had lost a positive enjoyment 
which when in my possession I had _gearcely 
thought of valuing: 

‘I happened one afternoon to be watking 
on the Battery with the two cousins, when we 
overtook an acquaintance who was unatten- 
ded, except by a young brother. We imme- 
diately joined her, and, with a feeling of grat- 
ified vanity, (knowing that she had once dili- 
gently sought to attract Mr. Harecourt,) 1 
paar , and taking the arm of Louis, 

the lady in uninterrupted possession, for 
a short lime, of my handsome lover, Ties 
was a mean and petty triumph in heart 
at which I now blush, and, as [ look in- 
to the face of my companion, after. 





ing the manzuvre, I was almost startled at 


very lit-| ply 
oe lav- 


so long accustomed to assent and flattery that | 


ithe stern contempt which was visible in his 


countenance.” 

**Come, Mr. Heyward, do make yourself 

reeable for once,’ I exclaimed, with levity, 
‘do tell me you are flattered by my prefer- 
ence of your society.’ 

**I never utter untruths,’ was the cold re- 
rly. 

‘*My first impulse was to withdraw my arm 
from his, brt | restrained myself, and flip- 
pantly said ; 

‘*You are’as complimentary as usual, I 
perceive.’ 

**Would you have me feel flattered by be- 
ing made the tool of your vanity, Madam?’ 
said he, while his cheek flushed and his eye 
sparkled; ‘do I not know that you only sought 
to gratify a malicivus triumph over your less 
fortunate rival?’ 

“A denial rose to my lips, but my con- 
science forbade me to utter it. Iwas per- 
fectly sileat—yet, perhaps, there was some- 
thing of penitence in my countenance, for he 
immediately added : 

‘Good Heavens ! Mildred,—Miss March- 
mont, | mean—what capabilities of mind,— 
what noble characteristics of feeling vou are 
duily wasting in society! How rapidly are 
the weeds of evil passion springing vp amid 
the rich plants of virtue which are still ronted 
in your heart! How awful is the responsi- 
bility of one so nobly gifted as yourself !’ 

“What do you mean, sir ?’ exclaimed I, 
startled at his earnestness, 

‘-Have you never read the parable of the 
unfaithful steward who hid his talent in the 
earth ?’ was his reply : ‘God has given you 
beauty and mental power, and wealth and in- 
fluence; yet what is your beauty but a snare? 
— What are your talents but instruments to 
gratify your vanity? Where is your wealth 
expended if not in ministering to your luxu- 
ries? What suffering ‘ellow-being has ever 
been cheered by your sympathy ?—or what 
weak and erring mortal has ever been stren- 
gthened in duty, or wakened to virtue by 
your influence ?” 

‘I cannot describe how deeply I was shock- 
ed and pained at these impressive words. 
A emotion resembling terror seized me;—I 
was actually alarmed at the picture he ab 
ruptly presented to my view. 

‘*Louis continued: ‘forgive me, Miss 
Marchmont, if l have trespassed beyond the 
limits of decorum. I speak the language of 


trulh,—a language you are but little accus- | 


tomed to hear; but my conscience and my 
heart have long reproached my silence.’ 

**You are a severe judge, Mr. Heyward,’ 
said I, with a faint atterapt at a smile; and 
just at that moment we were interrupted by 
some jesting remarks from the party who pre- 
ceded us. No opportunity was afforded for 
renewing our conversation; but as we ap- 
proached home, Louis lingered so as to se- 
curea moment’s time, and said in a low 
voice : 

‘I will not ask you to forgive my frank- 
ness, Miss Marchmont, for something tells 
me that the time will eome when you will not 
resent my apparentrudeness. lowe to you 
soine of the happies', and, it may be, some of 
the saddest moments of my life. Before we 
part, I would fain awaken you to a sense of 
your own true value, for amid all the _frivoli- 
ties which now waste your life, I have discov- 
ered that you were born for better things.’ 
As he uttered these words, we found our 


selves at my father’s door, and with a cold 
bow he turned away. 


“That night | was enzaged to attend a 
brilliant ball, but my spirits were depressed, 
and my brow clouded by unwonted sadness. 
Whether wheeling in the giddy dance, or 
gliding with light words and lighter laugh 
amid the groups of: pleasure-seeking guests, 

still the deep voice of Louis Heyward rung 
in my ears; and the words ‘yeu were born for 
beller things,’ were written upon every thing 
that | beheld. 

‘You are frisle to-night ma belle,’ said 
Frank Harcwurt, as *e placed me in the 
carriage to return home: ‘1 shall be quite 
jealous of my crooked cousin, if a tele-a-tele 
with him has such power to dim your radi- 
ance.’ 

**Many a truth is uttered in the language 
of mockery. ‘That walk with Louis had be- 
come an era in my life. How I longed to 
weep in sclitude! The weariness and satiety 
which had long unconsciously possessed me, 
—the unsatisfied cravings for excitement, 
which had long been my torment, now seem- 
ed to me fully explained. Louis Heyward 
had unfolded tome the truth,—he had re- 
vealed the secret of my hidden discontent, 
when he told me I was bornfor belter things. 
I had ‘placed my happiness lower than » yself,’ 
and therefore did I gather only disappoint- 
ment and vexation. Why did I not utter 
these thoughts to my affianced lover? Why 
did | not weep upon his bosom and seek his 
tender sympathy? Because I instinctively 
knew that he would not understand me. The 
charm which enrobed my idol was already 
unwinding, and I had learned that there were 
many subjects on which there could exist no 
congenial sentiments. For the first time in 
my life, I began to reflect; and, with reflect- 
ion, came remorse for wasted time and ill- 
regulated feelings. Like the peasant girl in 
the fairy tale, mine eyes had been touched 
with the ointment of disenchantment, the il- 
lusion which had made life seem a scene of 
perfect beauty and happiness was dispelled 
forever, and lees only beheld a field where 
thorns grew beneath every flower, and a 
path where duties were strewn far more thick- 
ly than pleasures, 

‘*‘A circumstance which soon after occur- 
red confirmed my melancholy impressions. 
Do you remember little Fanny Rivers whom 
my mother took while yet a child, with the 
intention of making her my confidential ser- 
vant and dressing-maid? She was about my 
age, and had grown up to be very pretty,— 
with one of these sweet, innocent, child-like 
faces, which are always so lovely in woman. 
Soon after your marriage she abruptly left 
my service, and much to my regret I was un- 
able to obtain any trace of her. At the time 
of which I have just spoken, however, I re- 
ceived a note fromher. She was sick and 
in distress, and she requested from me some 
pecuniary aid. I did not receive the appeal 
with indifference, and instead of merely send- 
ing her assistance I determined to seek her 
in person. I found her residing with a rela- 
tive, a poor washerwoman, and as [ sat by 
the sick bed of the young invalid, I for the 
first time beheld, with my own eyes, the ac- 
tual life of poverty. Hitherto I had been 
lavish of money in charity, from a - - 
less and selfish wish to avoid the sight of suf- 
fering, but new I learned to sy: with 





the poor and unhappy. Poor Fanny was 





dying with consumption, and daily did I visit 
her humble apartment, led thither as much 
by my mcrbid and excited feelings as by my 
interest in the failing sufferer. But it was 
not till she was near her death-hour that she 
revealed to me her painful story. Never 
shall I forget her simple words: 
‘*«[ use to think ma’m, that nothing was 
so desirable as fine clothes, and when i saw 
ou dress in your beautiful silks and satins, 
i used tocry with envy because | was only 
aservant. As I grew older this wicked feel- 
ing increased, and often when you had gone 
to a party, 1 have locked myself in your 
dressing-room, and put on your laces, and 
flowers and jewels, just to see how | shouid 
look in such fine dress. I felt very proud 
when the large er showed me that I look- 
ed just like a lady; but it only made me more 


envious and unhappy. At last my hour of 


temptation came. ne,—whose name I have 
sworn never.to reveal,—came to me with 
promises of all that | had so long wanted. 


He offered me silk dres-es, and plenty of 


money, and said | should have servants to 
wait on me if I wou!d only love him. He 
was so handsome, and he brought me such 
costly presents,—he talked to me so sweetly 
and pitied me so much for being a servant 
when | ought to be a lady, that 1 could not 
refuse to believe him. Hetold me I should 
be his wife in the sight of Heaven, and he 
ridiculed my old-fashioned potions, until he 
made me forget the prayers which my poor 
mother taught me and the Bible which she 
used toreadtome. I was vain and so I 
became wicked. I sold my happiness on 
earth and my hopes of Heaven hereafter, for 
the privilege of wearing fine clothes;. for in- 
deed, Miss Mildred, I never was happy after 
I left your house.’ 

‘I sought to learn no more of poor Fan- 
ny’s history, Emily; I scarcely heard the tale 
of her subsequent desertion and destitution. 
My conscience was awakened, and fearfully 
did she knell in my ears my own condemna- 
tion. ‘Who made ye to differ?’ asked my 
heart, as I gazed on this victim to vanity and 
treachery. Who taught this fallen creature 
to value the allurements of dress beyond the 
adornment of innocence? Who sowed in her 
bosom the seeds of envy and discontent, and 
nurtured them there until they bore the 
poisoned fruit of sin? Was I guiltless of my 
brother’s blood? Had not I been the first 
tempter of the guileless child? Here, then, 
was an evidence of my influence;—how fa- 
tually exercised! 

‘Emily, | have repented in tears and ag- 
ony of spirit: —I have prayed that this weight 
of bloodguiltiness might be removed from my 
soul; and | numbly trust my prayer has not 
been in vain:—-but even now my heart sick- 
ens at the recollection of the being whom my 
example first led astray. It was at the bed- 
side of the dying girl,—when my spirit was 
bowed in humble penitence—that the words 
of religioas truth first impressed themselves 
upon my adamantixe heart. I had listened 
unmoved to the promises and denunciations 
ofthe gospel, when uttered from the pulpit; 
but now, the time, the place, the circum- 
stance gave them tenfold power. I visited 
Fanny Rivers daily, until death released the 
penitent from her sufferings, and then, I fell 
into adeep melancholy from which nothing 
could arouse me, and for which no one could 
account. 

“F;ank Hareourt was annoyed and vexed 
at this change. He earnestly pressed our 
immediate marriage, and talked about a trip 
to Paris as an infallible cure for my ‘nervous 
excilement.’ But in proportion as my better 
feelings were awakened, my attachment to 
him decreased, until | actually shrunk from 
a union with him. He now appeared to me 
frivolous in his tastes, and the light tone with 
which he spoke of moral duties, though often 
listened to as an idle jest, in calmer times, 
now offended and disgnsted me. In vain I 
tried to recall my past feelings. In vain I 
gazed upon his exquisite face and watched 
the movements of his graceful form, in the 
nope of again experiencing the thrill of pleas- 
ure which had once been awakened by his 
presence. The flame had been kindled at 
the unholy shrine of vanity, and already the 
ashes of perished fancies had gathered over 
it to dim its brightness. 1 could no longer 
cheat myself in the belief that | loved Frank 
Harcourt. He was still as glorious in beau- 
ty,—still the idol of society; but the spell 
was broken, and | looked back with wonder 
to my past delusion. 

“*You will ask where, during all these 

changes, was Louis Heyward. The very day 
after the conversation which has so awaken- 
ed my r. morse of conscience, he bade me 
farewell, having been summoned to take 
charge of a small congregation, and to ‘build 
up achurch in the wilderness.’ I would 
have given much for his counsel and his 
sympathy, but he was far away, absorbed in 
noble duties, and had probably ceased to re- 
member with interest, the being whom his 
one true word had rescued from destruction. 
I was exceedingly wretched, and saw no es- 
cape from my unhappiness, The approach 
of the period fixed upon for my marriage on- 
ly added to the horror of my feelings, and | 
sometimes fancied I should be driven to mad- 
ness. 
‘‘But the denouement, —a most unexpected 
onc—came at length. aunt poor 
Fanny, who was very grateful for my atten- 
tions to the unhappy girl, accidentally heard 
that | was on the point of marriage with Mr. 
Harcourt, and, instigated no less by revenge 
than by a sense of gratitude to me, she re- 
vealed to me the name which Fanny had 
sworn, and she had promised to conceal, You 
can itagine the rest, Emily. With the in- 
dignant feeling of insulted virtue and outraged 
womanhood, I instantly severed the tie that 
bound meto him. Did | not do right in 
breaking my engagement? 

**More than two years Pi cayy away. I 
had withdrawn from the follies, though not 
from the rational enjoyments of society; and, 
having joined myself to the church, I endeav- 
ored to live in a manner worthy of my pro- 
fession. Alas! all my good deeds were in- 
sufficient to make amends for my wasted 
years and baleful example. The world ceas- 
ed, at last, to wonder and ridicule my sudden 
reformation, (which they kindly attributed 
to my lover’s fickleness,)* and I was begin- 
ning to enjoy the peace of mind, always at- 
pre. ma on the exercise of habitual duty, when 
I was surprised by the intelligence that Louis 
Heyward had been chosen to succeed the 
deceased poster of our church. The day 
when he his first sermon for us will 
long live in my remembrance, Associated, 
as he was, wi rightest and my darkest 
hours, I almost feared to sce him, lest the 


cali of my feelings should be disturbed 4, 
painful recollections. But he now aon...” 
before me ina new and holier light poere 
was a minister of truth into the people 
asl watched the rich glow of on 
mantling his pale cheek, and the 
of zeal illumining his dark eyes 
there was inderd ‘a beauty in holin 

“Do not think 1 was in love 
young pastor. I fancied th 
dead to such impressions, and it was on! 
with quiet friendship that I greeted ; , 
he renewed his acquaintance wi “gir een 

ith her yw 

he had once known as the glittering bell 
a ball-room. I saw him frequently. for 7 . 
understood the value of wealth and influence 
when they could be made subservient to o‘ 
interests of religion and hamanity. My a 
as weil as my time was readily bestowed fe 

; or 
the good of others. Always in extremes, | 
was in danger of running into the error of 
fanaticism, and I owe it to Louis that I “= 
now a rational, and I trust, earnest Christies 
But a long time elapsed after this renewal of 
our intercourse before I was permitted |, 
read the volume of his heart. It was not Une 
til he was well assured that the change which 
he beheld was the result, not of temporary 
disgust with the world, but of a thorough con. 
viction of error, that he ventured to indulge 
the affections of his nature. He had loved 
me, Emily, during my days of vanity and 
folly. His cold, stern manner was a pen- 
ance imposed upon himself, to expiate his 
weakness, and while he strove to scorn my 
levity, he was, in fact, the slave of my cap. 
rice. But he crushed the passion even jp 
its bud, and forced himself to regard me only | 
as his cousin’s bride. Yet the glimpses ¢/ | 
better feeliggs which sometimes struzgled | 
through every frivolity, almost overcame his 
resolution, and the conversation which fira 
awakened me to reflection, was the result of 
a sense of duty strangely blended with the 
impulses of a hopeless passion. 

‘Perfect confluence now existed between 
us. My external life had been almost an up. 
broken calm, but my heart's history was one 
of change and tumult and darkness. Louis 
wept,—aye, wept with jor, wher he learned 
that his hand had sown the good seed within 
my bosom. It is Madame de Stael whi says 
that ‘Truth, nojmatter by what atmosphere i 
is surrounded, is never uttered in vain:’ ant 
i am a living proof that she is right. I have 
now been five years a wife; and, though my 
husband has not a face that limners love to 
paint and ladies love to look upon,—thoug) 
hia form is not moulded to perfect symmetry, 
and his limbs lack the graceful comeliness 
of manly strength, —in short, —though he is a 
little, ugly, lame man, yet 1 look upon him 
with a love as deep as it is enduring, for the 
radiant beauty of his character has blinded 
my feeble eyes to mere personal defects 
Frank Harcourt was the sculptured image, 
—the useless ornament of a boudoir, but 
Louis,—my own Louis is the unpolished cas- 
ket,—rude in its exterior, but enclosing 4 
pearl of price,—the treasure of a noble 
spirit.” 

‘‘And what has become of your former 
lover?”’ . 
**He is the ornament of Parisian saloons; 
living no one knows how, but suspected to be 
one of that class, termed in England, ‘flal- | 
catchers,’ lending the aid of his fine person 
and fascinating manners to attract victims 
tothe gaming-table. 
handsome as ever,—dresses well, and is the 
admiration of allthe young ladies as well as 
the dread of all the mammas who are on the 
watch to avoid ‘ineligibles.” And now that 
you have heard my story, Emily, are you 
still surprised at my choice?”—Grahaw's 
Magazine. 
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— 
“The Cultivator.” 
TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS 

HE CULTIVATOR, (a consolidation of Buel's 

Cultivater and the Genessee Farmer ,) a monthly 
periodical. designed to improve the’ Mind and the Soi,” 
and ** to Elevate the standing and Charaeter of the cub 
tivators ofthe American soil.’ W. Gayionron and L 
Tucker, Fadiiors. Published at Aibany, (N. Y.) by 
Luther ‘Tucker, proprie'or, at one dollar per annum— 
Six Cepies for Five Dollars—20 per cent commission 
on twenty-five or more subscribers—25 pir cent on 
one hundred or more. All subscriptions to comn.enee 
with a volume. All payments te be mace free of pos 
age. JPFthe paper can be farnished from its com- 
mencement—Volsr 1, 2,2, and 4 at 50 cents cach ; 
and Vole 5, 6, 7, and 8, at $1,00 each. 

The publisher ofthe Cultivator has the pleasure ° 
presenting to the friends of Agriculture in the United 
States, the prospectus of a new volume (the 91h con 
mencing January 1, 1842,) of that periodical. 1)» 
paper is so well known in every part of the country, * 
to render a recapitulation of its objects and contents, 
generally, unnecessary. The range and variety of il 
atticles—its list of contributors, (embracing the mos! 
distinguished sgriculturists in every section of the | o- 
ion,) unrivaled in numbers as well as in s:rentific and 





practical skill—the superiority of its mechanical ex- 
ecation, and the unequaled number, sich variety and 
superior beauty of its illustrations, embracing in the |ost 
two volumes about two haadred engravings, represent 
ing the improved breeds of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, 
Swine, Buildings, Implements, &c., and on every su)- 
ject convected with agricultore, have contributed to ren- 
der it a favorite with all classes incerested in the culii- 
vation of the soil, and given it a circulation hitherto oa- 
known among the agriculture periodicals of the coun\'y 
—amounsing to obout ‘T'wenty-Two Thousand 

’ Gratefal for the very favorable consideration the 
work has received and the extensive patr nage awarded, 
the publisher would state that no efforts or expens¢s 
will be spared to give new and increased interest '0 
the volame fur 1842. It is intended to devote a large’ 
portion of the work, (at least one page monthly.) ‘ 
the subject of Gardening and the Orchard: and \° 
enlarge the department devoted to Domestic and Ru'- 
al economy, and to the diseases of Animals, so as '° 
render them as useful as porsible to all classes of 0 
citizens. ‘To accomplish \his,sach arrangements ba‘? 
been made as will place within oar reach all Europess 
periodicals and publications important in agriculture ae4 
veterinary matters, and ‘hey will be made available '" 
such a manner, as, in every re<pect, to render the (ul: 
tivetor worthy the patronage it has received, and moké 
it, all things considered, the cheapest and best Ag'- 
rieaitural paper ever published in this or any other 
country. 

Post-masters end all those kind friends who hav? 
here‘ofore with so mech liberality and patriotism, * 
well as those who wish to “elevate the standicg #”4 
character of the cultivators of the American Soil,’’ *° 
respectfully invited to use their influence in promoti"s 
its circulation by acting as agents in their respect!’* 


tlemen wishing to obtain the Caltivator, hs 
his do lar to the Posrtmaster of his neig’- 
poblisher free 


LUTHER TUCKER. 


ny 
only to 
rw Sey who will forward it to the 


expense. 
Albany, December. 1841. 


JOHN MAY, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, Winthrop, Me. 


TILL attend promptly to all business introsted ' 
W his care in the emotion of Kennebec, Oalor! 
and Franklin. 
P. S. J. M. woald gi 
Jobn A. Pitts. are lodg: 
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